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PASSPORTS. 


Now that the tourist season has come, and English 
well-to-do folk are off to Paris and the Pyrenees, to 
Italy and Switzerland, to the spas and the Rhine, 
we can hardly realise the time when the passport 
system was in full vigour. The world has advanced 
rapidly of late ; and we are little apt to think what 
were the impediments to European travel at a 
time when passport rigours added to the tedium 
of diligence locomotion. 

Read, then, what was the passport system—say 
thirty years ago. 

France, in relation to arrivals from England 
{which will serve very well to illustrate the matter), 
required that the traveller should obtain his pass- 
port from the English Secretary of State, from the 
French ambassador in London, or from one of the 
French consuls residing at the British seaports ; 
the issue from the French embassy in London 
being that most generally adopted. The passport 
which he took with him into France was not valid 
for travelling through France, nor for quitting that 
country until the document had received the signa- 
ture of the Minister of the Interior. When the 
Briton landed (which was usually at Calais), his 
passport was taken from him, and forwarded by 
the police to Paris; while a temporary passport, 
@ passe-provisoire, for which a fee was demanded, 
was given, to allow him passage to other parts of 
France. But this passe-provisoire did not give him 
permission to quit the country. In order to do so, 
he had to exchange it at Paris, either for his 
original passport visé, or for another passport 
granted by the British ambassador or representative. 
The visé here mentioned was the counter-signature 
of the Minister of the Interior, the Home Secretary 
of France. There was usually a scene of anxious 
confusion at Calais or other port of landing when 
the packet arrived: every one tried to be first in 
getting his passport exchanged for a passe-pro- 
visoire, seeing that he could not stir from the town 
until he had obtained the latter document. On 
reaching Paris, he had to apply to the prefect of 


for the passe-provisoire. He might make use of 
the passe-provisoire for travelling about France 
generally ; but, sooner or later, he had to reclaim 
his original passport from the authorities at Paris. 
If he intended to remain in or near the town where 
he landed, or merely to cross France from one 
frontier to another, some of the formalities were 
dispensed with. Before embarking on his return 
to England, he had to obtain a permis dembarque- 
ment, granted to him on shewing his passport ; 
which permis was given up to an officer when the 
traveller stepped on board the packet. But even 
while in France, a wayfarer was frequently called 
upon to shew his passport, and found it expedient 
to have this document near at hand. The gens 
d’armes were authorised to demand its production, 
not only in large cities and fortified towns, but 
even in remote vilages ; insomuch, that these men 
practically knew the movements of every traveller 
in France. If the latter lost his passport, or left it 
behind him, or neglected any of the necessary 
formalities, or even lost his temper in dealing with 
the officials, he was exposed to awkward inconven- 
iences, resulting sometimes in imprisonment. The 
commissionaires at the hotels relieved travellers 
from some of these vexing formalities ; but an 
English visitor never failed ruefully to compare 
the passport system with the freedom of movement 
in his own country. 

Prussia was even more strict than France, partly 
owing to the strange intermingling of the petty 
German states in those days. Belgium and 
Holland were moderately free ; but beyond those 
frontiers the police dodged a traveller very closely. 
If an Englishman landed at Rotterdam or any other 
Dutch port, with an intention to go up the Rhine, 
he had to obtain the Prussian minister’s signature 
to his Dutch passport, because the Rhine begins to 
belong to Prussia at Nymegen ; and if he left 
London without this safeguard, he found himself in 
an awkward predicament on the Prusso-Dutch 
frontier. So in like manner was it if he went wid 
Calais through France, or vid Ostend through 
Belgium : the Prussian minister’s counter-signature 
was indispensable. On entering a frontier town in 


police, who gave him back his passport in exchange 
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Prussia, if it was a town of some importance, and 
he intended to sleep there that night, his passport 
was taken from him, and forwarded to the police 
bureau, to be examined and counter-signed (visirt), 
and he received in exchange a ticket or receipt 
(Schein), entitling him to the return of his passport 
when about to leave the place. In minor towns, 
the trouble was somewhat less. The police regu- 
lations were very strict in regard to the residence 
of strangers. All inn-keepers were compelled to 
submit for inspection a list of the daily arrivals and 
departures of guests—name, surname, country, age, 
occupation, religion, motive for travelling, and 
other particulars. A Strangers’ Book (Fremden 
Buch), ruled into columns, and methodically classed, 
was opened before each traveller, for him to fill up 
with the required particulars. Before he had re- 
mained in the place a certain fixed time (usually 
two days), he was required to present himself in 
person at the police office, taking with him 
the ticket he had received on entering the town. 
If he intended to quit the place, his passport was 
returned to him ; but if he wished to remain awhile, 
he received a permission of residence, available for 
a specified period. Finally, when about to quit 
Prussia, he exchanged the permit for his passport, 
which required to be visé by the police, by the 
British ambassador at Berlin, and by the ambass- 
ador or envoy of the country to which he was next 
going, or through which he would pass. 

Germany, split up into more than thirty small 
states, was a sore perplexity to the traveller. 
Almost every one of these states had its own tariff 
and system of customs-duties ; and he was subjected 
to the inconvenience of custom-house visitations 
on the frontier of each state, however insignificant. 
This acted so injuriously on trade, that the states 
at length established among themselves a customs- 


intermediate custom-houses were abolished, and 
those only retained which were in the frontier 
towns of Germany considered as a whole; the 
revenues received at these custom-houses being 
divided among the states in proportion to their 
population. The greater part of Germany was 

us one country, so far as a traveller was con- 
cerned ; and his troubles were limited pretty much 
to the frontier towns. This word Silbvessin has 
often been a puzzle to English folk; it denotes a 
kind of partnership for customs-purposes, and can 
best be conceived as such—bearing some analogy 
to the clearing-house system among the English 
~ weed companies: all being benefited by a union 


Austria was worse than Prussia for a traveller. 
He could not gain admission to any part of the 
empire without the Austrian ambassador’s pass- 
port. Instances occurred every year of English- 
men arriving at the frontier, and then being turned 
back to obtain the signatures of an Austrian min- 
ister and an English minister in the nearest towns 
where such a ponies ; Ing to _ — - 
passport, sent ost, co returned with the 

uuisite visé. ‘ Mis yment of diligence-fare 
orehand did not aval | him ; he lost his ride and 
he lost his money if anything was wrong or defi- 
cient in the passport. This was not all. The 
Austrian dominions comprised several kingdoms, 
incipalities, and states, such as Austria proper, 
hemia, Moravia, Galicia, mers Transylvania, 
Tyrol, Istria, Carinthia, &c.; and the passport was 


union, toll-union, or Zollverein, by which all the: 


available for those kingdoms or states only which 
were mentioned in it. Travellers were some- 
times detained in some Alpine height between 
Tyrol and Austria, because their passport, avail- 
able for the Tyrol, did not contain a mention 
of Austria. The custom-house formalities were 
minute and tedious. The traveller, on arriving at 
the frontier, was asked for his passport, and was 
requested to declare whether he had any contra- 
band articles with him. Those expressly for- 
bidden, and not admitted even by paying duty, 
were playing-cards, almanacs, af letters, to- 
bacco, snuff, and cigars. If all was en régle, the 
a was signed, and he was admitted, but not 

fore every package of luggage had been opened 
and examined. There was no wanton vexation 
imposed on a traveller who really tried to obey the 
rules; but the rules themselves were numerous 
and rigid enough to tax his good sense and his 
temper to the uttermost. 

Italy was not then, as now, a kingdom ; it was a 
‘geographical expression,’ and the land was par- 
celled out into seven or eight states or sovereign- 
ties, each of which laid down its own rules for the 
admission of travellers. By a little additional 
expense, however, a tourist from England could 
procure a passport in London, with the visé of all 
the Italian states attached to it. At Florence, 
which has all along been a favourite city with 
visitors, the tourist delivered up his bya xen. for 
which a receipt was given ; this he had to present 
on a fixed date to the police, If he intended to 
remain for any time in Tuscany, a carta di sog- 
giorno, or permission of residence, was handed to 
him, available for a specified time. On quitting 
Florence, he applied for his passport, which re- 
quired the counter-signature of the British envoy, 
the Tuscan Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the 
minister of the next Italian state through which 
he intended to travel. The Papal States were 
rather puzzling to travellers, on account of many 
peculiarities in the ecclesiastico-political govern- 
ment of the country; but the city of Rome 
depended so much then (as it does now) on the 
money spent by visitors, that the, authorities did 
not wish to repel tourists by making the formalities 
unbearable. 

Russia, as may well be imagined, was about the 
worst country in Europe for a traveller, so far as 
concerned freedom of movement from place to 
place. No traveller could enter the Russian do- 
minions by land unless his passport bore the ry con 
ture of a Russian minister or consul ; nor could he 
secure a passage on board any steamer bound for a 
Russian port, without producing the all-important 
document at the steam-packet office, duly authen- 
ticated. Arrived at a Russian town, say St Peters- 
burg, his passport had to be registered by the 
police ; then taken to the Alien Office, where it 
was exc ed for a billet of residence, but not 
until after the traveller had answered a multitude 
of questions concerning his age, the purpose of his. 
visit, and any letters of credit or of introduction 
which he might possess. His billet of residence 
was inscribed with full particulars of his size, feat- 
ures, and other personal characteristics. The trav- 
eller could then remain in and near St Petersburg 
during the currency of his billet of residence ; but 
if he wished to visit Moscow, or any other distant 
part of the Russian dominions, a new passport 
was necessary, given to him in exchange for 
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his billet of residence; another passport was 
necessary to bring him back from Moscow to St 
Petersburg, where he was required to gain pos- 
session again of his billet. At every step and 
stage of this ordeal he had to pay fees to officials. 
Those English travellers who took the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland on their way had a 
full experience of officialisms. A steamer took 
the traveller from Stockholm in Sweden to Abo 
in Finland, where Russian territory was_ first 
touched. The deck was at once lined by military 
police, who allowed no persons to land without 
proper passports. At Abo, the traveller had to 
procure a Finland passport, which would be avail- 
able as far as Helsingfors, where another passport 
was necessary for an onward journey to Viborg. 
At the last-named place he had to appear before 
the chief officer of police, and answer a multitude 
of questions about himself and the object of his 
journey. These being satisfactorily answered, he 
received a podaroshna, or order for post-horses, 
which he was to shew at every post-station, and 
which authorised the post-masters to provide him 
with relays of horses—regular diligences or stage- 
coaches being out of the question in such a dis- 
trict. And so at length he reached the Russian 
capital. His visit being ended, there was almost 
as much trouble in getting out of St Petersburg 
as there had been in getting into it. His name 
was duly advertised in three successive gazettes, 
which process could not be completed in less than 
nine days ; and he had to present a petition to the 
governor, signed and counter-signed by sundry 
Officials. Some of the formalities could be short- 
tened if he could procure a person of known 
respectability to be surety for the payment of any 
debts he (the traveller) might have left unpaid to 
any Russian subject. 

Tosum up. A traveller never knew what troubles 
were in store for him when he went on the con- 
tinent. Barely a dozen years ago, the system even‘ 
then in force, with its alternation of small exac- 
tions and official interferences, was thus justly char- 
acterised : ‘You might seldom experience the actual 
evils, but you never got rid of the risk. At any 
hour of the day or night, on any pretence or on no 
pretence, you might be required to produce your 
—. ike a suspicious-looking vessel on the 

igh seas ; and, if this manifest of your person and 
purposes did not satisfy the inquirer, you were 
iable to detention and imprisonment at his dis- 
cretion.’ 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE 
CHAPTER XV.—A GOOD NIGHT'S WORK. 


ARTHUR TYNDALL did not now sit up, after 
his game of cards was over, to smoke a pipe 
with his old friend; nor had he done so since 
that occasion when Adair had spoken to him of 
Jenny. On this night, in particular, he had, in 
fact, hurried away so soon as Jones and Allardyce 
had departed, as though positively afraid of find- 
ing himself face to face with Jack alone ; so that 
worthy smoked on by himself, with his eyes half- 
shut, as his custom was when thinking, and with a 
book in his hand that he did not read. ‘Things 
are getting worse and worse,’ muttered he to him- 
self, ‘Poor Arthur is not like the same man. He 
must owe these charming friends of his a little 
sani unhappily, not his own fortune. 


He is imbittered and half-mad with what he 
ersists in calling his “Luck.” He has made up 
is mind to take some decided course, I feel 

assured—a desperate one, it must needs be— 
Heaven grant it may not be a fatal one! If I 
could only make the scales fall from his eyes, and 
shew him what these fellows are, there would be 
some chance for him yet ; but they are as cunning 
as they are ruthless—fox and wolf in one. I'll 
have one more try,’ continued he presently, ‘at 
those devil’s books. As yet, I’ve essayed to read 
them only by daylight—those thieves have kept it 
up so late—and I’m beginning to think that, like 
the devil himself, they ‘Delong to the night only, 
or at least have then more power for evil. Else 
why did not these coomniedle lay with them in 
the;daytime ? If Allardyce ae for the opinion of 
the women, Jones certainly would not have done 
so, since he knows they hate him already, yet they 
both excused themselves from taking a hand. It 
must be as pleasant to rob a man of a thousand 
pounds before dinner-time as after. Why didn’t 
they do it? Come, speckle-backs, be kind and tell 
me. 

He drew his chair to the table, and dealt out 
the cards very slowly, face downwards as before. 
At first he could discover nothing peculiar. They 
were glazed cards, with white spots upon them, 
as they had always seemed to be; that was all. 
But presently, happening to raise his hand in deal- 
ing, the glaze on one card seemed to concentrate 
itself on a particular spot; the next shewed no 
such sign ; nor the next ; but the fourth card had 
also, like the first, a shining spot, though not in 
the same situation. They were both court-cards— 
which was in itself a strong element of suspicion— 
the one a king, the other a knave. Upon selecting 
the court-cards, including the aces, from the rest, 
he found that they all shewed similar spots, though 
in different places, whereas the plain cards had 
none. The spots were not only invisible by day- 
light, but had to be held at an unusually acute 
angle to be seen by candle-light ; but when you 
once knew of their existence, recognition was easy 
enough. In a few deals, Adair was able to say: 
‘This is a court-card, and this a plain one,’ as 
they passed swiftly through his fingers ; and by 
the end of half an hour he could name each par- 
ticular card. The system upon which the cards 
were marked was ingenious, yet very simple. Each 
court-card was divided into eight imaginary divi- 
sions—four at top and four at bottom—so that, 
whether the card was upside down or not, it could 
be read with equal ease, The first compartment, 
counting from either end, was devoted to diamonds, 
the second to spades, the third to hearts, the 
fourth to clubs; and the value of the card, 
whether ace, king, queen, or knave, was indicated 
by its position in the compartments, A dealer at loo, 
who was in possession of this secret, could, therefore, 
always tell in which hand was the best trump, and 
whether it was advisable for him to play or not; 
and with that advantage, it was, of course, abso- 
lutely impossible that he could fail to wim. When 
the cards were flat on their faces, or held in the 
hand, no spot was to be made out, even by the 
microscope, in any way differing from the other 
spots. 

a Now, this is what good Mrs Somers would call 
“ very ingenuous,”’ observed Adair 77. ‘I won- 
der whether Arthur will believe me, when I shew 
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him this, or shall I have to get his money back 
by the same trick, in order to convince him? I 
suspect I shall. We'll have a new pack of cards 
to-morrow night, and I’ll take a hand myself; 
then when I deal, I shall say : “ Now, mark, Tyn- 
dall, I’m giving you the knave of diamonds, and 
Allardyce the king of clubs, and Jones the queen 
of hearts.” It’s a trick that these gentlemen and 
I can do with any of these packs. Then if there 
be a rough and tumble, I should not wonder. 
Jones will jump out of the window, and be staked 
by a standard rose-tree ; and Allardyce will draw 
a revolver, or other “sedative ””—he’s just the sort 
of fellow to do that when all is up—and go in for 
me. If he kills me, it will be bad for him ; but if 
he misses me, it will be worse.—There’s a man’s 
step in the passage, and it’s not Arthur's. Can 
there be any other devilry afoot?’ Jack threw 
down the cards, and rose from his seat, just as the 
door noiselessly opened, and admitted Mr Paul 
Jones. 

‘He has come to burn the old cards,’ thought 
Jack. ‘He doesn’t know that I have a specimen 
oma under lock and key in my own room, poor 


But Mr Jones did not seem at all disconcerted at 
finding his enemy in the smoking-room ; on the 
contrary, his face evidenced much satisfaction, and 
there was a genuine self-con tulation in his tone, 
as he exclaimed: ‘Thank Heaven, you are still 
here, Mr Adair ; you are the very man I wished to 

hd 

: I am = S| thou: fy a hed minutes 
only,’ replied Jac Rue am kept up past 
midnight’ (and wpe out his watch and con- 
sulted it gravely), ‘ there will be an extra charge.’ 

‘I won’t keep you up, Mr Adair—I won't 
detain you five minutes ; but something has hap- 

ned which may have the most fatal results, and 
it is you only who can avert them.’ 

‘Well, though I smoke a deal, I’m not a 
patent flame-extinguisher, so it can’t be Fire that’s 
the matter,’ observed Jack coolly; ‘and if it’s 
a you must call Tyndall, since I’m only a 

er. 

‘What I have to speak about is no joke,’ con- 
tinued Mr Paul Jones in solemn tones, and draw- 
ing a chair close to the other, who had sat down 
again; ‘it’s worse than fire, and worse than 
thieves. The life of a guest under this roof is 
threatened, sir; an innocent man is like to be 
murdered in cold blood !’ 

‘Then it certainly isn’t you, said Jack, with an 
involuntary glance towards the cards. 

‘Yes, it is; it’s me. Your friend’s friend, an 
acquaintance of your own, with whom you have 
no cause of quarrel ; a fellow-creature, at lowest, 
whom you are bound to protect from an assassin.’ 

Mr Jones spoke with an impassioned mess, 
and, when he ended, laid his hand upon the other’s 
knee in cringing entreaty. 

Jack briskly withdrew his leg, and brushed his 
knee-cap, as though those supplicatory fingers had 
been a spider with viscous legs. 

‘ Who wants to assassinate you ?’ inquired Jack. 
(‘He’s insulted Giles,’ thought Jack, ‘and the old 
fellow has threatened to turn the liquid-manure 
— — him 3; and quite right too.’) 

r 


agus. 
‘Indeed! that’s serious,’ said Adair, and his 
tone was serious too. ‘I don’t know the facts of 


the case, of course ; but whatever Mr Magus has 
romised to do—you may be sure of one thing— 
ell keep his word.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Mr Adair; pray, don’t say 
that. Ifyou only knew what it was that he has 
threatened—there are his own words in black and 
white’—and Mr Jones produced the letter, with 
whose contents we have just been made acquainted, 
and placed it in the other’s hand. 

‘Upon my word,’ said Adair, when he had 
perused it, ‘this is a very ugly-looking business,’ 

‘ Ugly-looking ! It’s simply horrible, Mr Adair! 
Did you ever read such a blood-thirsty production? 
It might have been written in letters of gure !’ 

‘He seems to have made up his mind, however, 
don’t he ?’ said Jack coolly. ‘If you wont “go out” 
—and you won’t, of course—I’ll bet a crown he 
shoots you like a rabbit.’ 

‘But that will be murder!’ ejaculated Mr Paul 
Jones. 

‘From your point of view, undoubtedly it will, 
but not from his. Magus is a fine old Irish gentle- 
man of the olden time ; a sort of chivalrous savage. 
He may shoot you on the Queen’s highway, or at 
noonday in the Regent Circus; but he is quite 
incapable—if that is any satisfaction to you—of 
anything dishonourable.’ 

‘But no man can act like that, sir, nowadays. 
Mr Adair, there are laws—there is the constabulary.’ 

‘No doubt, there are,’ said Jack: ‘the yeomanr 
can also be called out upon occasion, though 
scarcely in this particular case. Magus cares 
nothing for what are called the authorities; so 
long as his sense of honour is satisfied, he would 
cheerfully submit to be cut into mince-meat.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake! don’t joke, Mr Adair; I 
can’t stand it. My brain is giving way under this 
tremendous pressure. I was always nervous about 
firearms. My mother was frightened by a horse- 

istol just before my birth; it’s constitutional. 
his demon in human form—if it be human, for 
in that black velvet suit of his, he looks the very 
picture of an aged Mephistopheles—has only given 


me twelve hours to turn about in. In my ex- 
tremity, I turn to you. I can’t ask Tyndall, because 
I said that about his marriage, and he would be 


naturally prejudiced against me in the matter; 
but you are a common friend of Mr Magus and 
myself. Well, at all events’—for Jack was rais- 
ing his eyebrows very high—‘ you wouldn’t see 
me butchered in cold blood for having spoken a 
few words in jest, and nothing but the truth too’ 

‘Unhappily for you, you see, that was where 
the offence lay,’ remarked Jack, rubbing his chin. 
‘Why did you tell the truth? It is rather unusual 
with you, isn’t it ?’ 

‘It was after dinner, you see,’ explained Mr 
Jones excitedly, and quite unconscious of the 
sarcasm. ‘ After a couple of bottles of claret, one 
says anything; besides, I thought this old fellow 
was a mere nobody, kept here in charity, and 
without even a kick in him.’ 

‘Ah, that was a mistake; it is only his hair- 
triggers that have no kick in them. Well, I really 
don’t see why you have come to me, Mr Jones. 
Why not go to your friend, Mr Allardyce? I 
should have thought he was the very man to see 
you through an affair of this kind.’ 

‘That’s just it, my dear sir, exclaimed Jones 
hurriedly ; ‘he’d make me fight; he’d take 
a devilish pleasure in seeing me stand up at 
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fourteen paces to be riddled by—swan-shot, or what- 
ever is used. But you—you’re a Christian man ; 
you are actuated by religion and morality, and all 
that. Here’s my cheque-book ; name your sum ; 
and the same hour in which this terrible old man 
says: “I won’t shoot him; I’ll let him go,” you 
shall have the money.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said Jack, setting down a few 
figures with his pencil on the face of an ace of 
spades ; ‘you told us at dinner one day that you 
had never less than four thousand pounds in your 
banker’s hands, didn’t you ?’ 

‘But if I did, it wasn’t true) cried Mr Jones 
hastily ; ‘there is no subject a man’s word is less 
to be relied on, you know, than upon his banking 
account. Besides, to take any large sum for such 
a service as I have asked of you, would be mere 
extortion—downright robbery, indeed, I’m aston- 
ished at you.’ 

‘T never said I was going to take a penny.’ 

‘But you are going to save my life ?’ inquired 
the other pleadingly. ‘I would rather give you 
half I have in the world, or all, rather than lose 
my life.’ 

‘You seem to set rather a fancy price upon it, 
observed Jack quietly; ‘but I will not take 
advantage of that. At the same time, it will cost 
you a good deal, not my in money, but in repu- 
tation, to get out of this hobble.” 

‘I don’t care about that—at least, about the 
reputation part of it. If you choose to say I am 
not a gentleman, and therefore not worthy of being 
fired at by a man of blood (and a man of blood he 
is, with a vengeance), you are quite at liberty to 
do so. My father was a tailor | trade, between 
ourselves, and you can say I served in his shop.’ 

‘My good sir, you don’t understand these nice 
distinctions,’ observed Adair, smiling grimly in his 
sleeve. ‘No matter what your father has been, or 
what you yourself have been before you came 
here, Mr Magus has met you here as his equal in 
society, as the companion of his favourite nephew 
(whose motives with respect to matrimony you 
have been so imprudent as to malign), and you 
are put on the same level with any other guest at 
the dinner-table of your common host. He does 
you the honour of supposing you as worthy of his 
steel as a Bayard or a Howard ; he’s bent on fight- 
ing, that’s certain. Now, how much will you give 
to save your skin ?’ 

‘Well, I should not have thought it of you, Mr 
Adair ; I should have said that you were incapable 
of a bribe. Yes, sir’—Jack’s honest face was 
shewing unmistakable signs of shame, and Mr 
Jones pushed his supposed advantage accordingly 
—‘I have often said to Allardyce: “It’s no use 
attempting to buy Adair.”’ 

‘Why should you have wanted to buy me?’ 
inquired Jack, looking up quickly. 

‘Oh, I only made the choavetion in a general 
way. I meant that you had not your price, like 
most men; that whatever you did—such as this 
little service for me, for instance, though I little 
thought then of having to ask it at your hands— 
7 would do for nothing, out of your mere sense 
of duty. 

<T eee) said Jack dryly. ‘Well, I’m sorry to 
disabuse you of your good opinion; but I shall 
want three thousand pounds,’ 

‘Three thousand pounds for merely saying a 
good word for a friend! It’s monstrous ; it’s out 


of the question. Why, it’s one hundred and 
fifty a year, for ever, in compensation for a quarter 
of an hour’s conversation with a gentleman of 
family.’ 

‘Yes, it’s a large sum, Mr Jones ; exactly the 
same sum, I believe, which you and your friend 
received from Arthur Tyndall, in compensation 
for your loss of time over a week’s card-playing in 
London, These gains are comparative. Many 
persons, for instance, would rather play at loo for 
a week than argue with a man like Mr Magus for 
a gee of an hour, especially if they had good 
luck, great luck, quite exceptional luck.’ 

‘One can’t tell what one’s luck will be till one 
has tried, observed Mr Jones carelessly. He was 
always prepared for such an insult as Adair was 
putting upon him, and minded it very little, since 
no victim was there to listen to it—and to profit 
by it ; and besides, he had a much more perilous 
and weighty matter on his mind. ‘ Now, in the 
case of this man Magus, you know what you are 
taking in hand, and what will come of it. You 
can = me straight in this matter, and I don’t 
care how you do it, if you only will.’ ; 

‘I can, said Adair coldly; ‘and nobody else 
but me could do it. Tyndall himself could not, 
even if you dared to ask him. When a jewel is 
rare, the cost is great; when it is unique, it 
becomes priceless. I am letting you off cheap at 
three thousand pounds.’ 

‘It is extortion!’ cried Mr Paul Jones, starting 
suddenly from his chair. ‘I won’t submit to it. 
T’ll — to the law; I’ll hire a policeman— 
four policemen—to follow me night and day’ 

‘Very good,’ said Adair coolly, tapping the ashes 
out of his pipe. ‘My ultimatum is refused. You 
will come again, before the twelve hours are out, 
and find the terms harder; or perhaps you have 
made up your mind to fight? In that case, 
remember about the biscuit and the cup of coffee, 
and bathe P had eyes well with cold water, and 
don’t wear flannel next your skin, 

‘Stop, Adair, stop !’ cried Mr Jones appealingly. 
‘Ill give you the money—I swear I will—if you 
will bring me a note from Mr Magus to say that 
it is all made up,’ 

‘TI have every confidence in your word, Mr Paul 
Jones ; but I prefer your bond. Before I move in 
this matter, I must have a cheque for the money, 
with a little memorandum in addition, to explain 
that it was for value received. You may stare at 
me as hard as you please: I daresay my nose does 
seem to you a little Jewish-looking.—I’m worse, 
am I? Very good. I’m a robber, if you please 
—a gentleman of the road, whose motto is: 
“Your money or your life?” Only, in this 
case, it’s a division of labour: if I don’t take your 
money, another man takes your life.’ 

Mr Paul Jones made a — mental calculation. 
He had already received half of these three thou- 
sand pounds from Tyndall, and two thousand four 
hundred pounds was still owing to him from that 
quarter. After paying this enormous ransom, he 
would still, therefore, be nine hundred pounds to 
the good, even if Allardyce should not moderate 
his demands, out of consideration to his friend’s 
calamity. But no—he would never do that ; and, 
on the whole, it would be better not to tell him. 
The merciless banter to which such a confession 
was sure to subject him would be insupportable. 

Mr Paul Jones took out his cheque-book, and 
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wrote an order to John Adair, Esq. for three 
thousand pounds sterling. 

‘So far, so good,’ said Jack. 
up those “I O Us’ 

‘What do you mean? Are you mad?’ 

‘Not at all; my brain is capable of precise cal- 
culation. You have in your “arena sages 4 
in your pocket-book—acknowledgments from my 
friend Arthur Tyndall to the amount of four 
thousand eight hundred pounds. I have kept a 
separate account of your transactions with him. I 
believe I am quite correct. But the sum may be 
larger, in which case you must pay it. I must 
have it all’ 

‘What! Seven thousand eight hundred for 

king to Mr Magus ?” 
PUNot a at all, my dear sir. This four eight nought 
nought is quite a distinct matter.’ 

CAnd what, in the devil’s name, have you to do 
with it ?’ 

‘ Nothing—no more than I had to do with the 
three thousand pounds. To tell you the truth, I 
am acting towards you in a very friendly manner. 
I am about to turn away the wrath of the Great 
Magus from no other motive than benevolence. 
This cheque is not for myself at all ; it is neither 
mine nor yours; it is Tyndall’s. I thought there 
might be some difficulty in getting you to disgorge 
what you had already robbed him of ; whereas the 
“T OU"s are of less consequence; he has only 
to disown them.’ 

‘You must be drunk—you must be exceedingly 
drunk—you can’t know what you are saying,’ 
ejaculated Mr Jones, but with a tremor in his tone 
and a pallor on his face that belied his confident 
words. ‘These memoranda of Tyndall’s are as 
much my own as the sovereigns I have got in my 
purse.’ 

‘That depends upon how they have been come 
by. What a curious spot this is, is it not?’ 

Jack was holding the ace of clubs face down- 
wards, so that the Tight layed full upon it. Mr 
Jones’ florid face grew alee and paler. 

‘I see no particular spot,’ stammered he: ‘it’s a 
spotted card.’ 

‘That’s because you’re not holding it in your 
own hand, observed Jack quietly. ‘If you dealt 
these cards, you would not fail to remark, I think, 
that there was something peculiar about the backs 
of all the aces, likewise of the kings, and queens, 
and knaves. Nothing, however, let us confess, 
can be fairer than the plain cards. You had 
better give up those “I O Us. 

‘I—I—don’t understand you.’ 

‘Then you are trifling with your intelligence, 
which is considerable. These “I O Us are, under 
the circumstances, waste paper. Mr Allardyce and 

ourself are “blown upon ”—as I have delicately 

—“burst up,” “uncovered ”—I quote from 
your own S rs vocabulary: you are both 
“spotted,” like the cards themselves.’ 

‘Mr Wynn Allardyce had nothing whatever to 
do with it,” exclaimed Mr Jones. He wiped his 
forehead, his chin, his throat, which were all in a 
state of profuse perspiration ; he felt as if he had 
been drinking antimonial wine to excess, and 
topping up with spirits of nitre. 

*I don’t believe it, said Jack decisively. ‘On 
the jcontrary, I will pay you the compliment of 
remarking that I believe Mr Allardyce is a more 
infamous scoundrel than yourself. Do you still 


‘ And now give me 


hesitate to give me those “IO U"s?’? Jack rose 
and locked the door. ‘Very good: then I shall 
take them ; I’ll have them ‘fT have to strip you 
to the skin. You may call it Robbery with vio- 
lence, if you like: J call it Restitution.—You’ll 
give them up? I thought you would. It is the 

eculiar virtue of the scoundrel to know when he 
is beaten. Poor Tyndall would have fought 
against overwhelming odds till he had lost every 
shilling to you two villains.’ 

‘Here are the “IO U”s, Mr Adair,’ said Jones, 
producing them ; ‘but I most solemnly swear to 
you that Allardyce was ignorant of the unfair 
advantage which you have detected. His gains 
have been small, and, for all he knew, were solely 
attributable to good-fortune. This is the simple 
truth, upon my honour, 

‘Nobody can doubt that, of course, observed 
Adair dryly: ‘but it is curious that my first hint 
of this knavery was suggested by something that 
fell from Mr Allardyce’s own lips. It is not of : 
much consequence, since, if any man sits down to 
play with Mr Paul Jones’ friend and companion 
again, he must be a fool indeed, But here is the 
memorandum I spoke about, drawn up so as to 
include you both. You must sign it, if you please, 
for friend and partner.’ 

‘I will sign nothing to Mr Allardyce’s prejudice,’ 
said Mr Paul Jones positively: ‘he is no partner of 
mine, nor has he ever been.’ 

‘Do'you mean to say that you alone knew of 
those spotted cards ?” 

‘I do. I ordered five hundred similar packs of 
the maker, and marked them all; then, carefully 
resealing them, I sent them back, requesting the 
same number of plain white ones. I knew that he 
supplied Tyndall, and that he liked the spotted 


ones.’ 

I see, said Jack, taking up the cards. ‘So 
these are your old friends again ?’ 

Mr Jones nodded his head sulkily ; he had made 
a clean breast of it, and yet he was not happy. If 
he could have killed Adair without discovery, he 
would have stabbed him to the heart as soon as 
looked at him—in fact, sooner, for he kept his face 
studiously averted from the other’s gaze. 

‘You must sign this little acknowledgment of 
sg ingenuity,’ observed Jack, pushing over to 
1im a piece of paper across the table. ‘I have put 
it all down to your own credit, since you will have 
it so.’ 

‘You have got the money back,’ answered the 
other doggedly. ‘Why do you want this ?’ 

‘To save your life,’ answered Jack coolly. ‘I 
must shew it to Mr Magus, and when he perceives 
that you confess yourself to be a cheat and a card- 
sharper, he will be the last man in the world to 
wish to fight you.’ 

‘But you might have told him that at first,’ 
exclaimed Mr Jones pathetically. 

‘That’s true, said Jack, with a grim chuckle ; 
‘but business first, and pleasure afterwards. If I 
may venture to add a piece of advice gratis, I 
would recommend you not to put in an appearance 
to-morrow morning, Mr Jones. Tyndall is ver 
trustful ; but when he finds he has been deceived, 
he is apt to be rather violent.’ 

‘I’ve an engagement to-morrow in town, which 
I ought to keep,’ remarked Mr Jones thoughtfully. 
‘Yes; I think I’ll go!’ 

Jack chuckled again. 
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‘Are you sure Allardyce hasn’t an engagement 
also ?” 

‘Quite sure,’ answered the other earnestly. ‘I 
have already exonerated him from all complicity 
in—what has happened.’ 

As he turned to go without a farewell—‘ Had 
you not better take these pretty cards?’ suggested 
Jack. ‘You have only four hundred and fifty-two 

acks left in the maker’s hands.’ But Mr Paul 

ones had left the room and slammed the door 
before the sentence could be finished. ‘I’m afraid 
I’ve put him out,’ said Jack Adair. Then he lit his 
eleventh pipe, and pondered. ‘This is an excellent 
night’s work,’ soliloquised he, ‘and takes the rope 
off poor Tyndall’s neck. Shall I tell him at once, 
and so give him a good night's rest, or shall I wait 
till morning? It will be better to let this rogue 
take himself off first, or there may be a row. As 
for the other, guilty or not, he can do no more 
harm ; like a pair of scissors, cheats can enly act 
in concert, and now there is but one Black Leg 
left. Yes; better wait till morning,’ 

Better not wait till morning, excellent Jack ; 
better go at once and see thy friend, and take the 
rope off now; for he is on the very scaffold, if 
thou only didst but know it, and about to leap 
into an eternity of woe! 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


‘That will do, gentlemen ; I am obliged to you,’ 
had been the words of Arthur Tyndall when he 
found himself a debtor to his false friends for 
nearly five thousand pounds; and he spoke them 
in the fulness, as well as the bitterness of his heart. 
He was obliged to them: he did feel thankful to 
them for having so piled up the burden of mis- 
fortune, that he could no longer in honour ask 
another to help him to bear it. He had passed the 
limit of indebtedness which could, even by utmost 
stretch of conscience, be concealed from Helen. 
It was impossible that he could permit her to take, 
unconsciously, the hand of a hopelessly ruined 
man. Of course, her fortune could easily discharge 
this obligation, as he had looked to it to discharge 
a less; but his conscience had been growing more 
and more tender upon this point of late—ever 
since he had seen Jenny—and this last stroke of ill 
luck (or good luck, for he was not quite sure which 
it was) had brought matters to a crisis. He would 
tell Helen all, and formally release her from her 
engagement ; and then ?—well, he could not answer 
that question decisively. It took him the whole 
night to think about it, during which he never 
closed his eyes. 

Now he saw Helen, with indignant cheeks 
and reproachful looks: now he saw Jenny, sad 
and tearful, but not contemptuous of him; 
though she would not permit him to explain 
himself, he fancied that she understood his per- 
plexities, and took pity on him. Neither Helen 
nor Jenny was now for him. He must needs be 
once more an exile from home and country, living 
on # mere crust, till enough could be saved out of 
his income to pay off those dreadful‘I O U’s. He 
would have to make up some story, to account for 
his going away to simple Uncle Magus. - That 
ancient gentleman had taken a great fancy to 
Helen, or, at all events, always paid her the most 
courteously paternal attentions ; it would not be 
easy to explain to him (since his own pecuniary 


embarrassment must be carefully concealed from 
the proud old man) how matters stood. Mrs Tyn- 
dall and Blanche would consider his behaviour 
very strange and unjustifiable, and their opinion 
was of consequence to him. Above all, what 
would Jack say? He attached more importance to 
Jack’s censure than he would have done to the 
unanimous anathema of the bench of bishops. 
He felt that Jack and he could never be such 
friends again after this, though Jack would love 
him always. Why had he not listened to him in 
the old days, when he had urged him to tell his 
father all—all about Jenny? If the worst had 
happened then, it could not have been so bad as 
the pass to which things had come to now. He 
could have married her then, and gone out as a 
humble emigrant, and made his way in the New 
World ; but he had gone out alone, and forgotten 
her, and misspent his time and his money among 
worthless companions ; and now it was too late to 
ask her to be his wife—for he was worse than 

enniless: a load of debt—and that of the worst 

ind, a debt of honour—was hanging around him, 
which it would take many a year of his crippled 
income to discharge. It was his own fault from 
first to last that he found himself thus poverty- 
stricken, humiliated, and without hope or comfort, 
and he knew it ; but, bitter as the reflection was, 
it was not so painful as the thought of what his 
wayward selfishness had inflicted on one innocent 
girl, and was about to inflict upon another. 

As for himself, what did it matter? he would 
go back to the wild life he had led for the last five 
— and stay away for good and all from home. 

‘or what home was there now to welcome him? 
Friendless, loveless, an outcast by his own act, what 
was there for him to live for now? The best thing 
that could happen for everybody—even for himself, 

erhaps—would be that he should be polished off 

y a Yankee bowie-knife, or wiped out by a Malay 
crease, in some free-fight, should the chance of 
more honourable warfare be denied him. Then 
Cousin George would succeed to Swansdale, and 
not refuse, it was to be hoped, to let Uncle Magus 
live out the remainder of his days at the Cottage. 
And Helen would marry some respectable and 
domestic man, who didn’t play loo; and Jenny 
It was strange that whenever his thoughts 
recurred to Jenny they broke down, just as his 
speech might have done had he been talking of 
her. There was a solution of continuity ; schemes 
and reflections alike vanished from his mind, and 
in their place came some remembrance of the past, 
the eliadien of some scene (visible, perhaps, 
from his very window, had it been day) where she 
had held sweet converse with him, smiled upon 
him, kissed him even—such as the chalk-pit, and 
the tree beneath which he had bidden her farewell 
—and he would give himself up to these dreams as 
an opium-eater gives himself to his drug, though 
he knows the waking will be terrible. 

, When morning dawned, he took a bath (which 
made him shiver instead of glow, as usual), and 
dressed, and let himself out of doors, as he had done 
before. But on this occasion the hour was too early 
even for Giles ; there was no scrape of the besom on 
the path, or sweep of the scythe on the lawn; the 
dull, importunate beat of the lasher alone was heard. 
Yes, one other sound struck on his ear a minute 
after he had left the house—the stealthy closing of 
the front door. Under any other circumstances, 
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he would have returned to inquire into so strange 
an incident ; if he had done so now, the whole 
course of his future—and of another’s future— 
would have been altered, for he would have met 
Mr Paul Jones in the act of leaving Swansdale, 
face to face, and learned that he was his debtor no 
longer ; but, as it was, it seemed to concern Arthur 
Tyndall nothing as to who left the hall, or entered 
it. He crossed the lawn with rapid steps, and took 
the path that skirted the weir—not leading to the 
lock, but away from it. It was an unfrequented 
one at any hour (for the tow-path ran on the other 
side), which was one reason why he chose it; the 
other was, that it awoke no too tender memories of 
the past. The meetings between himself and 
Jenny had always taken place between the Wel- 
come and the lock, never below the latter. Here 
he was only reminded of certain incidents of boy- 
hood, the recollection of which period, notwith- 
standing some sentimental deliverances to the con- 
trary, are generally exempt from the sting of regret. 

Here was the tree with the forked branches, in 
which, with some aid from the village carpenter, 
he had once built ‘a house,’ a one-roomed edifice, 
at least, thatched without and boarded within, and 
having in the centre of its floor a trap-door, that 
concealed a tiny cellar—the pride of the whole 
structure—in which he had been wont to keep 
smallish beer. The master-builder had long been 
dead, and all that remained of this once favourite 
retreat looked little better than a deserted rook’s 
nest. But it was still the home of many memories. 
Here was the old osier beneath which the big trout 
used to lie, and where he had stood by the hour, 
with the new rod and basket that his father had 
given him on his birthday, throwing the flies that 
Uncle Magus made, and in whose hands they were 
such ‘ killers.’ 

How often, in this very spot, had he forecast his 
future—an impossible one, for it had been without 
a woman in it—and hesitated whether he should 
be a field-marshal or an archbishop, or (in less 
ambitious moments, and after — of Tales of 
the Genii) a merchant of Bagdad doing a great 
business in the pearl line, and whose ordinary 
currency was purses of sequins. And now, at 
Eight-and-twenty, his — were quite as 
vague, though not so brilliant. How often had he 
sat beside that broad, clear stream, flowing on to- 
day precisely as it had done then, and followed 
some floating object with his eyes as it was hurried 
towards the sea—that sea which he had never seen, 
and could not picture for himself, and how he had 
longed to be hurried with it, and to cross the 
ocean, and behold new worlds, with forests, temples 
(such as were on the Chinese fire-screens in the 
library), tigers, crocodiles, and cocoa-nuts. Well, 
he had seen all these things, without thinking 
much of them, and was now about to see them 
again, or other things equally without charm, for 
life was emptied of all promise. 

Here was the thicket where he had played at 
robbers with the rector’s son (not Glyddon’s, of 
course, but his predecessor), and from whence they 
got the wood for bonfires on Guy Fawkes’ day ; 
and here was the summer-house at the very ex- 
tremity of the Swansdale grounds, where, as chil- 
dren, he and this same companion had been 
allowed, ‘for a treat,’ to boil their kettle and make 
tea. What had become of that lad, who had been 
once so dear to him, and with whom he had fought 


so regularly until it was clearly proved that he 
was the better man, when somehow his interest in 
him had died out? And what was that old story, 
and who had told it to him, about his own mother 
having at one time in her youth been beloved by 
that lad’s father before she married Squire Tyndall? 
How sad and strange were all those memories of 
the dead and gone among which his mind was 
drifting, and how sombre was the picture which 
human life presented to him, set in the past as in a 
frame! In the contemplation of it, however, he 
had wholly forgotten his own troubles, when sud- 
denly the doorway of the summer-house in which 
he was sitting was darkened, and he looked up and 
saw Helen standing there, fresh, and bright, and 
fair as the morn itself. 

‘What a good boy you are for early rising, 
Arthur. I really thought that I had got the start 
of you to-day by at least an hour, but—— What’s 
the matter, darling ?’ 

He had risen and taken both her hands in his, 
and was holding them, fast indeed, but without 
that earnest pressure which she knew so well; 
and his face was sad, and his eyes full of sorrowful 
import, 

‘There is much the matter, Helen—with me,’ he 
said; ‘more than you can guess—more almost 
than you can believe—because you have a good 
opinion of me.’ 

‘I have, Arthur, and nothing can change that— 
nothing—nothing” Her voice was laden with ten- 
derness, but there was a simplicity in its tone 
which touched him more than even that. This 
woman believed in him implicitly ; she had never 
conceived of him as being a profligate and a ne’er- 
do-well ; her assuring smile defied him to convince 
her to the contrary even with his own lips. 

‘If I had not seen you here, Miss Somers’—— 

‘She turned so ghastly pale, and her hand seemed 
to cling to his with such a despairing clutch, as he 
thus bade her, that for very pity’s sake he 
altered his cold style. 

‘If you had not come here, Helen, it was my 
intention to seek an early opportunity of seeing 
you alone this morning to tell you something— 
some very bad news of the man to whom your 
hand is promised, and who is unworthy of it.’ 

She shook her head, and motioned with her 
lips, as though she would have denied that it 
could be so; but that word, ‘Miss Somers,’ had 
paralysed her. Arthur led her to a seat, and 
placed himself beside her. Her eyes never left his 
face for a single instant. 

‘When I first asked you in marriage, Helen, 
you will remember that i told you that I was not 
a rich man, and confessed to you that my habits 
had been extravagant, and that I had been reck- 
less, foolish, improvident ; but I did not tell you 
the whole truth, that I was an irreclaimable as 
well as unlucky gamester.’ 

‘I knew it, she whispered ; ‘I knew that quite 
well,’ 

There was no despair, nor even despondency, in 
her tone; it was evident that she was stating 
a fact to be deplored indeed, but one which she 
had already taken into the account, as it were, 
and made up her mind for. Arthur had thought 
it better to fire his heaviest shotted gun at first, 
and so to sink all hope at once within her; and 
lo, she had been quite prepared for the dis- 
charge, and seemed no worse for it! This result 
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disconcerted him extremely. Was it possible that 
any woman could so love him, that she had been 

content to be his wife, notwithstanding that such a 
revelation as he had just made had been no news 
to her? 

‘You don’t know what a gamester is ; you don’t 
know what a marriage with such a man may mean, 
girl,’ said Arthur, almost fiercely. He was strugg- 
ling against the tenderness with which her self- 
sacrificing affection, and simplicity, and beauty 
were inspiring him. ‘ How should you?’ 

‘It may mean ruin, Arthur,’ said she calmly ; 
‘my mother told me so, and I believed her. Is 
this all your bad news ?’ 

‘You talk of ruin, Helen, as though it did not 
mean the wreck of happiness, as well as of every- 
thing else. I saw you were annoyed the other 
day, when I lost but a few pounds ’—— 

‘That was wrong of me,’ interrupted she 
earnestly—‘ very wrong of me. But do not 
punish me with death for an offence so slight.’ 

‘Death, Helen! What do you mean ?’ asked he. 

‘Never mind,’ replied she, with the same ghastly 
look as she had worn before. ‘ Don’t ask me; but 
go on.’ 

‘I say, if it annoyed you because I lost a few 

unds, what would you say if I were to lose 
Lendsebe—thousmnde ? 

‘Nothing, Arthur ; nothing at all, believe me. 
Whatever you may lose henceforth, you shall 
never hear a reproach from me.’ 

That she meant what she said was clear ; it was 
also becoming clear to Arthur why she meant it— 
why she clung to him, while he was confessing his 
unworthiness, more closely than she had ever done 
when he was pouring forth his protestations of 
— She was resolved, at all hazards, not to lose 

im. 

‘You think and hope it may not happen, Helen. 
You know not the depths of folly into which such 
a man as I describe is capable of descending. Let 
me give you an instance, not of what may happen, 
but of what has already taken place. I have paid 
away three thousand pounds of losses at cards 
since my return to England, and I owe five thou- 
sand more. I lost a thousand pounds last night 
while you were sleeping—dreaming, perhaps, of 
_ as your pure mind has pictured me, not as 

am ’—— 

‘It matters nothing,’ she broke in; ‘though 
your debt were five times as great, I still could 
pay it. And how could I spend my fortune better 
than in helping you? What use were a fortune to 
me, if you did ‘not need it? I would never ask 
you to stint yourself of a single pleasure ; and if 
this be indeed a pleasure, take it. Perhaps luck 
will turn; and if it does not turn, at least there 
will be your Helen to comfort you. O Arthur! is 
this loss the only ill news you had to tell me? If 
so, I thank Heaven for it, for somehow, in your 
look and tone at first, I thought I saw—but it is 
not there now—I thought I saw I was exiled from 
your heart, and that would have been loss and 
doom indeed.’ 

The passionate earnestness and pathos of her 
tone took Arthur’s soul by storm. Looking down 
upon the beautiful face that supplicated him thus 
tenderly, he could not but stoop down and kiss it, 
and clasp to his own that self-sacrificing and gener- 
ous heart, which only beat for him. He dared not 
say: ‘I have not told you half; I love another,’ 


for fear it should stop beating at such fatal news, 
for ever. ‘There is no worse news,’ he said, ‘than 
what I have told you, Helen, 

Half-fainting in his arms for joy, she blessed her 
fate, and thanked him. She had never known, 
she said, how dear he had been to her until that 
moment when his face had seemed to be so 
strangely set against her, and yet she had loved 
him from the first, and had never ceased to love 
—all sharp words, and pouting looks, and perilous 
rebukes (that should never again be uttered), not- 
withstanding. She was his, and his alone, and 
ever would be his while life was in her. 

And he, on his part, was not silent, but touched 
(as well he might be) by her unexacting trustful- 
ness, made solemn promise that, for the future, he 
would risk nought at play of hers, nor his; nor 
ever game again. ‘Your generosity has quite 
subdued me, darling, and exorcised this demon 
from my breast,’ he said. ‘I cast it from me.’ 

‘ And take me instead,’ she murmured. 

‘Nay ; you were always there.’ 

What could he say with those blue eyes swimming 
in grateful tears beneath his own, and while she 
nestled in his bosom like a dove ? 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE scientific session being over, men of science, 
who are not going abroad for their holiday, are 
thinking about the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion which is to be held at Brighton about the 
middle of August. Science in a fashionable 
watering-place is as rare as philosophy on a race- 
course ; and some curiosity prevails as to the 
entertainment the savants are likely to meet with 
in our marine metropolis. This year, Dr Carpenter 
is President, and it is pretty safe to predict that 
his opening address will enter largely into natural 
history, deep-sea dredging, and ocean-currents, 

The ship Challenger is fitting out at Sheerness 
for the round-the-world expedition mentioned in 
our last Month, and Captain Nares, who has much 
experience in deep-sea dredging, is to have the 
command, In addition to Professor Wyville 
Thomson, the scientific staff will include a chemist, 
three naturalists, and an artist; hence we may 
anticipate that everything seen and found durin 
the long voyage will be properly drawn an 
describe 

The Geographical Society are trying to persuade 
the Admiralty to send out another expedition to 
explore once more towards the north pole, up the 
west side of Greenland by way of Smith’s Sound. 
There are interesting questions in geography, fossil 
botany, temperature, and magnetism waiting in 
those frozen regions to be cleared up. It may be 
that another nation will win fame therein, for 
an Austrian expedition has recently sailed from 
Norway to get, if possible, to the pole. 

The paragraph on the use of strychnia for affec- 
tions of the sight, published in our Month for May 
last, has elicited so many inquiries, that we return 
to the subject here with further particulars. Atten- 
tion was first attracted by Professor Nagel’s “ad 
Tiibingen) reports of cases which appeared in the 
Centralblatt (a German periodical) during 1871. In 
those cases it was shewn that, by the injection of 


sulphate of strychnia under the skin, surprising 
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effects had been produced, and that functional and 
organic diseases of the optic nerve had been relieved 
quickly and permanently. In many of the cases, 
improvement in vision appeared to follow upon 
the very first dose of the remedy ; and in a few 
cases of functional derangement, the complete 
restoration of sight was established after three or 
four doses of the strychnia administered under the 
skin ; but the whole quantity was not more than a 
minute fraction of a grain. 

Dr Chisholm, Clinical Professor of Eye and Ear 
Diseases in the University of Maryland, at Balti- 
more, heard of these cures, and though he had 
himself relieved infirmity of sight by the use of 
strychnia, he thought it ‘nearly as possible to 
metamorphose old age into youth as to give 
sight in cases of nerve atrophy.’ However, he 
tried the remedy on the ee. captain mentioned 
in the paragraph above referred to, and with com- 

lete success, although his case had previously 

een dismissed as incurable. Some other cases 
were of that peculiar imperfection of sight known 
as ‘night-blindness, extending in one instance 
over a period of seven months. On this case, Dr 
Chisholm remarks : ‘ Notwithstanding a long and 
carefully instituted treatment by other physicians, 
the patient remained so absolutely blind after 
nightfall that he could not detect even a gaslight 
in full blaze. After a few doses of the sulphate of 
strychnia injected under the skin of the arm, 
night-vision was so perfectly restored, that at the 
end of ten days the patient could read a newspaper 
by the gas, when a few nights previously he could 
not see even the light itself’ 

So far as we can gather from Dr Chisholm’s 
statements, he has not failed to afford relief ina 
single instance. His cure of the naval captain was 
not less wonderful than the cases reported by Pro- 
fessor Nagel ; and after this the doctor remarks: 
‘In testing the use of strychnia in other cases of 
optic nerve atrophy, the effects seem nearly in- 
stantaneous upon the injection of the fluid under 
the skin. In nearly every instance the patient 
experienced the brightening of the light in less 
than half a minute. In one instance, in which 
one-fortieth of a grain in solution was accidentally 
thrown into a vein, the sensations of light, and a 
feeling of muscular twitchings, were apparently 
simultaneous with the emptying of the syringe. I 
commence usually with the one-sixtieth of a grain, 
which I gradually increase to one-thirtieth, twice a 
day, in no case exceeding this last amount.’ The 
professor at Tiibingen injects under the skin of the 
temple, but Dr Chisholm prefers to inject in the 
arm ; and we close our notice with his concluding 
words: ‘This treatment has now been tried in 
many cases, doing harm to none, and benefiting all 
more or less. In functional disturbances, the relief 
is very prompt; in organic troubles of the retina 
and optic nerve, results shew themselves more 
slowly. So far, my experience in the hypodermic 
(under-skin) use of strychnia, enables me to 
endorse the statement of the wonderful effects 
secured by Professor Nagel ; and I can recommend 
to the profession strychnia, hypodermically used, 
as a most valuable remedy in many cases of nerve- 
blindness.’ 

Those who desire to read Dr Chisholm’s state- 
ment in full will find it in The American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, January 1872, published at 
Philadelphia, and to be had of Triibner & Co. 60 


Paternoster Row, London. But to all who may 
desire to try the remedy, we say, do not try it 
except under the best medical advice. 

The difficulty of purifying a sick chamber is 
known in many quarters by painful experience, 
especially in cases of lunacy or epilepsy, which 
diffuse smells of the most disagreeable kind, that 
cling to the rooms for months, and even come 
back after vigorous attempts to get rid of them. 
Dr B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. has shewn in a recent 
lecture how this difficulty may be overcome. He 
dissolves iodine in the etme | preparation known 
as amyl hydride, and in the liquid thus produced, 
he soaks pieces of filter-paper, and when these are 
dry, he lays three or four about the room, and the 
chemical action that then takes place purifies the 
air. If the smell of iodine is perceptible in the 
room, that is a proof that the work of purification 
is going on; and this may be accelerated by burn- 
ing one of the little sheets of paper from time to 
time. 

After infectious diseases, a room may be more 
effectually purified by damping it with the liquid 
in showers of spray. Instruments which will send 
forth a shower of spray may be bought at the 
makers of chemical apparatus. The room should 
be first thoroughly cleaned and dried, and then 
moistened in every part with the liquid, of which 
one ounce will suffice for four feet of wall, floor, or 
ceiling; and care must be taken that the doors 
and windows are kept close shut for twenty-four 
hours after the operation. During this time, also, 
the carrying of a lighted candle into the room 
must be absolutely forbidden. While the room is 
drying, a volatile vapour rises from the layer of 
liquid, and, by mere contact, rapidly destroys the 
offensive and hurtful organic matters lurking 
therein. ‘By this simple method,’ says Dr Rich- 
ardson, ‘the most persistent and offensive odour in 
rooms that have been occupied by the sick may be 
more speedily purified than perhaps by any other 
known method.’ 

Some remarks on the gas known in mines as 
‘fire-damp, published by the doctor, are worth 
attention. The chemical name of this gas is 
‘methyl hydride :’ in small quantities, it is not 
dangerous ; but mixed in large quantities with the 
ordinary air of a mine, it is at once fatal, yet occa- 
sions no pain to the victim. A man killed by 
methyl hydride appears only to have fallen asleep, 
and it seems almost impossible to believe that he 
cannot be awakened. Dr Richardson believes that 
the day will come ‘when some advance will be 
made in the art of restoring animation at consider- 
able periods of time after what is now called actual 
death.’ Meanwhile, he recommends that as much 
pains should be taken to restore respiration in 
persons who have breathed the gas, as in cases of 
drowning. Artificial breathing will expel the gas 
from the lungs, and thereby aid recovery, especially 
if the attempt be made in a dry, warm room, which 
should be always available at all mines liable to 
outbursts of fire-damp. As many persons now 
know, the best way to restore breathing is to 
gently raise and lower the arms, and at the same 
time to rub the chest with a warm hand. 

An instrument has been invented which will be 
very serviceable in surgery, especially in cases 
when, it is desi to ascertain whether a bullet 
has lodged in a wound or not. It may be described 
as a galvanic probe: the operator passes it into the 
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wound, watching, all the while, the needle of a 
small galvanometer which is attached to the instru- 
ment, and no sooner does the end of the probe 
touch the bullet, than a movement of the needle 
indicates the fact. This, it will be seen, is a means 
towards the alleviation of suffering ; for cures are 
often retarded by uncertainty as to whether a 
bullet is actually in the wound or not. Some of 
our readers will perhaps remember a memorable 
instance: when Garibaldi was wounded, an emi- 
nent English surgeon travelled to Italy and de- 
clared there was no bullet in the wound, from 
which a bullet was afterwards extracted by the 
famous Nelaton—a Frenchman. A recommenda- 
tion of this new galvanic probe is, that it is so 
small and light as to be easily carried in tlie pocket. 

Among mechanical novelties recently brought 
out in America is a ‘ gunpowder pile-driver,’ which 
drives in piles more rapidly than by any other 
method, and does not require any hoop or pro- 
tection round the top of the pile. A notion of the 
contrivance and its operation may perhaps be 
gathered from a brief description. Tall hoisting 
timbers, as usual in pile-drivers, are fitted up ; the 
pile is set in place by a steam-engine: a gun 
weighing one thousand eight hundred pounds with 
a six-inch bore is lowered, and made to rest on the 
top of the pile. The muzzle points upwards, and 
the breech being dished or recessed, covers the to 
of the pile asa cap. Above the gun is sus nied 
the ram, with a piston projecting downwards that 
fits the bore of the gun. All being ready, a car- 
tridge is dropped into the gun ; the ram is released, 
and descends, the piston plunges into the gun, 
compressing the air, and fires the cartridge. A 
tremendous explosion follows ; up flies the ram, and 
is caught in the break, and with the recoil of the 
gun down goes the pile. This must certainly be 
regarded as a very clever way of utilising the force 
of fired gunpowder. Tried for the first time, and 
by inexperienced hands, in constructing a pier near 
Philade oe, it drove piles ten inches in diameter 
to a depth of nearly twenty feet with five blows, 
and with an expenditure of eight ounces of gun- 
powder for each pile. 

An alteration in a steam-engine which saves fuel 
and — 1[./ the vacuum could hardly fail to be 
acceptable. It occurred to Mr R, Edge, of Dean 
Mills, near Bolton, that if he connected each end of 
his horizontal air-pump with the upper part of his 
condenser, by a pipe fitted with a valve, the pump 
would, while working, draw air from the condenser 
above the surface of the water. He tried, and suc- 
ceeded. By improving the vacuum, the consumption 
of coal is diminished, and the saving in this par- 
ticular is said to be beyond expectation ; and we 
are not surprised to hear that many engines in 
Lancashire have been fitted with the ditional 
pipe, as above described. It may be applied also to 
vertical air-pumps, but not with so large an amount 
of economy in the result. We have the more 

leasure in making this invention known, as the 
inventor, instead of taking out a patent, has pre- 
sented it freely to the public. 

It was mentioned at a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute that the waste of fuel in an ordinary 
puddling furnace is enormous, There is heat 
enough in a pound of coal to produce seventeen 
pounds of puddled bar-iron, but in most of the 
existing furnaces not more than one pound of iron 
is produced for one pound of coal consumed. Apart 


from this, we are informed that puddling by hand 
is so exhausting and laborious that the puddlers 
are now abandoning it and seeking other employ- 
ment. It was quite time that the new furnace of 
which we gave a brief notice a few months ago, 
should be invented. In the old way of puddling, 
the huge lump of iron is stirred about inside a 
fixed furnace; but in the new way it is the fur- 
nace that moves, turning round and round about 
the iron. In America, petroleum has been used as 
fuel for puddling with excellent results, but the 
cost is believed to be great. The importance of 
the questions involved in this statement may be 
inferred from the fact, that the production of iron 
ore in this country last year-was more than four- 
teen million tons ; and in the United States nearly 
one million five hundred thousand tons of manu- 
factured iron. 

Professor Ramsay, F.R.S. who, since Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s decease, has become Director-general 
of the Geological Survey, has recently made public 
statements with regard to future supplies of coal 
which will comfort all those worthy people who 
feared that our grandchildren would have nothing 
to burn. We have from time to time informed our 
readers of the geological speculations put forward 
to shew that abundant deposits of coal are lying 
ready for use below the New Red Sandstone, and 
the strata known to geologists as Permian, and now 
Professor Ramsay enlarges their scope, and lends 
them the weight of his authority. In the South 
Staffordshire and Shropshire districts, he says there 
are ten thousand million tons of coal ‘existing at 
a workable depth beyond the present limits.’ Two 
thousand four hundred and ninety-four million 
tons underlie the present Warwickshire coal-field, 
and one thousand seven hundred and sixty millions, 
the Leicestershire field. After this, all people who 
love a good fire may cease to be apprehensive about 
lack of coal, and smelters of iron and other metals 
may look forward to doing (literally) a roaring 
trade for ages to come. Of course the mines will 
have to be as deep again as they are at present, and 
difficulties will increase ; but we may be sure that 
they will be overcome by mechanical skill and 
ingenuity. It is safe, however, to predict that 
posterity will pay a much higher price for their 
coal than the present generation. 


OUR FEATHER FARM. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN first the gray-bearded German, speaking 
with all the emphasis of an elderly Mephistopheles 
suggesting radiant visions to a young Faust, told 
me that his cherished scheme for making our for- 
tunes was based upon feathers, I could not avoid 
breaking into a fit of hearty laughter, an exhibi- 
tion of unseemly mirth of which I soon felt 
ashamed as I met the calm, sad, patient eyes of 
my companion. 

‘You are wrong, young man, you are wrong,’ 
he said mildly. 

‘I was very unmannerly, I know that,’ said I, 
reddening ; ‘and I beg your pardon, professor. 
But the idea somehow tickled me. You were 
talking of ostrich-feathers, I presume ?’ 

The old lecturer nodded assentingly. ‘ It seems 
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absurd to you, does it not ?’ he asked meekly, but 
with an odd twinkle in his pale bright eyes. 

‘Not absurd,’ I answered, smiling, ‘ but scarcely 
a paying scheme. Do you know how yonder poor 
fellows toil, ruining good horse-flesh, and risking 
their own limbs and necks, to bring in a few 
plumes that are often battered or blood-stained, 
and so unsaleable? Then the pedlers who pur- 
chase them are keen bargainers, and the gains are 
so small that the Guacho gets excitement and 
pocket-money, but no solid reward, out of the 
ostrich-hunts that exhaust the best energies of 
horse and man. Nothing worth mention is to be 
earned thus.’ 

The professor eyed me with the serene benignity 
with which a very old gray muzzled rat might 
contemplate the sportive gambols of a young 
rodent of the same race. ‘My dear, good friend,’ 
he said, ‘you have been, as the advocates say, 
“proving my case” all this while. Do I need to 
be told, at my time of life, that the “noble savage” 
theory is an economical paradox! Bah! the mere 
hunter is of necessity a wasteful barbarian, a 
destructive spendthrift that lays by nothing against 
arainy day. Did ever the man who spent his life 
in the pursuit of wild creatures make any but a 
precarious living out of the fur, or the plumes, or 
the ivory, that he painfully won with spear and 
arrow, with trap and gun? No, Herr Warburton ; 
those fowls of mine’—turning his head with an 
affectionate smile towards where the pale blue smoke 
from his kitchen chimney was faintly visible at a 
rifle-shot off—‘ give eggs and chicks almost enough 
to pay for the maintenance of a thrifty old master. 
There would soon be an end of them, if I knocked 
them by wholesale on the head, in coop and hen- 
house.’ 

He then, with a lucid power of description, for 
which I had not given him credit, developed his 
scheme to me. It was, like most sound ideas, 
eminently simple. When in South Africa, he had 
made himself familiar with every detail of those 
ostrich-farms which constitute one of the most 
thriving industrial enterprises in the Cape Colony. 
He extracted from one of his cavernous pockets a 
bundle of papers, neatly docketed, ao proved 
every statement by the inexorable logic of figures. 
The average hatch of ostrich-chicks was so and so ; 
the cost of food and labour so much ; sale of eggs, 
meat, and feathers brought in such and such re- 
turns. So much acreage of grass and berry-bearing 
bushes, so many bushels of grain for winter con- 
sumption, would feed so many young, half-grown, 
and full-grown birds. The diseases to which tame 
ostriches are liable, the ratio: of mortality to be 
expected, the fluctuations in the European feather- 
market, were set down with the painstaking accu- 
tracy of a Teutonic man of letters. Had the ostrich 
been a Greek comedy, the professor could not have 
annotated it with more severe and critical industry. 
He verbally photographed, as it were, every habit, 
every merit and each drawback, of the huge non- 
flying bird on which his thoughts were running. 

e pointed out with cogency that the strong point 
of ostrich-keeping was the regular and large supply 
of feathers superior to those taken from the wild 
birds, and of eggs, for which the demand was con- 
stant. On the other hand, many young birds 
perished in adolescence, and the plumage of the 
American ostrich would never prove so valuable 
as that of the African variety. 


I am not of a speculative turn, and at first I 
listened, incredulous if attentive, to the professor’s 
shower of statistics. But presently I was won 
over. The facts of the case were stated so modestly, 
so forcibly, and yet with such dry, hard adherence 
to the naked truth, that I could not withhold my 
belief that ostrich-farming, if undertaken under 
favourable auspices, would prove a lucrative em- 
pre of time and capital. ‘ But why on earth, 

could not help saying, ‘did you not grow rich 
by this notion of yours long ago at the Cape or 
here ?” 

Mr Hartmann chuckled in his bushy beard, like 
an amiable baboon over a nut. ‘English boy,’ he 
said, ‘have you yet to learn the great lesson that 
things are not what they seem? I am an ugly old 
fellow. My speech, my gait, my clothes, are all 
out of tune with the world. Why, the very chil- 
dren—and I love children—either jeer and pelt me, 
or else run away from old Hans Hartmann as if he 
were an ogre. Only the brutes have found me out. 
They understand me. I am their friend. But 
men—I do not speak of you, kind sir, who have 
done me a great service—but men, in general, 
will not see any good that there may be under this 
unsightly husk of mine. At the Cape, I had no 
credit. I have none here. I am the crazed old 
German bookworm to the educated whom I meet, 
the vile wizard to the superstitious population of 
New Spain. But you—you are fair-faced and well- 
spoken, and the sort of man that men willingly 
hearken to. Old Hans owes you a debt—his poor 
life—and he would fain pay it by sending you 
back, rich, to your sweetheart at home in England. 

my partner. Do you manage the men, and 
leave the lower creation to me,’ 

The professor further urged that the preliminary 
expenses would be trifling. There was his hut and 
its homestead, and a small expenditure would put. 
up extra pens and fenced inclosures. Maize was 
cheap at Rosario, rice was abundant near the great 
river, and grass was to be had almost gratis. The 
Guachos, be were indispensable for the purpose 
of capturing the old birds that were to be the 
foundation of our Titanic poultry-yard, would ride 
their best for me; and if I could but coax them 
into using the lasso instead of the murderous bolas, 
we should soon be masters of a sufficient stock of 
brood-birds. Don Miguel was under deep obliga- 
tions to me, and would push on the undertaking, 
instead of hindering it. Finally, if I would but 
put down seventy dollars, he, the professor, would 

roduce another sient hemaiall by what pain- 
ul self-denial, who knew ?—and we would enter 
into articles of partnership on equal terms. 

We did enter into partnership, to the intense 
astonishment, and alkane disgust, of the neigh- 
bourhood, since none of the Creoles around us 
could be brought to regard the poor old professor 
with more than toleration at the best. Don 
Miguel, however, could, as he said, refuse me 
nothing, and he proved a kind and generous friend 
to the new firm of Hartmann and Warburton, for not 
only did he hand us over several acres of choice 
grass-land, rent-free, with leave to cut what fencing- 
timber we wanted in his woods, but he also bade 
his smiths and carpenters do our behests without 
charging us a single real ; and permitted several 
of his best riders to devote their spare time to the 
novel task of catching live ostriches for us. Little 
Charlie clapped his hands with delight at the 
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notion of his friend, myself, setting up as,a 
‘patron, with a farm of his own, and only stipu- 
lated for a ride on the first bird caught ; and the 
wild Guachos shewed unusual docility in acceding 
to my plans, and swore to do all that man, horse, 
hemp, and leather could do, in the service of their 
English comrade, Don Morrizio. 

Under these good auspices, we began operations 
ina vigorous way. Like other pastoral persons, our 
first concern was to stock our farm ; and this was 
comparatively difficult when the feathered objects 
of our interested attentions were roving the desert, 
leagues away, and were gifted, besides, with far- 
sighted vision, and a power of running that re- 
minded me of an express train. Indeed, the speed 
of a full-grown ostrich is almost portentols ; and, 
although I regard as fabulous the assertion, com- 
mon in the colony, that with the help of a favour- 
able wind to fill their short close-fledged wings, 
they can accomplish eighty miles in the hour, still, 
when unwearied and confident as to their line of 
country, I am sure that the best thoroughbred of 
Nejd or Market-Harborough could not ‘live with 
them for ten minutes of prairie-galloping. Swift 
and strong as the big birds are, however, they have 
somewhat of the proverbial stupidity which is apt 
to accompany gigantic proportions ; and although 
they do not, according to the dear old classical 
tradition that has pointed so many epigrams, hide 
their heads in holes by way of concealing them- 
selves, they run in circles, are easily headed back 
or outflanked, and throw away, by a succession of 
strategic blunders, the advantages of their extra- 
ordinary fleetness of foot. Nor, when fatigued and 
hard-pressed, do they shew the generous endurance 
of man’s faithful four-footed servant, the horse. 

The great difficulty was to induce the Guachos, 
when heated with a long chase, to remember our 
compact, and to take the game alive. It saved 
trouble to end the contest by a stroke of the deadly 
leaden balls, instead of tugging along a kicking 
and recalcitrant captive over endless stretches of 
plain. To keep these wild riders steady to their 
work, I had frequently myself to turn out and join 
the expedition, to the amusement of my less 
adventurous partner, who, indeed, admitted that 
the equestrian art was not among his multifarious 
accomplishments. 

‘Never could I make up my mind to trust my 
bones to the tender mercies of an individual of the 
genus Equus, he said, in his -_ dry way. 
‘Horsemanship is all very well for our Prussian 
Vons, our subalterns of cavalry, but the saddle is 
not a chair fit for a civil professor. Luckily, you 
Englanders have somewhat of the old barbarous 
hunting instinct in you still.’ 

It was lucky, as it turned out, for although, being 
neither so light nor so expert as our wiry men of 
the wilderness, I was never actually present at the 
noosing of a mature ostrich, and occasionally found 
myself alone, thirty miles from home, and com- 
pelled to find my route by compass, and to plod 
slowly back with my exhausted horse, I was often 
near enough to save the life of a captured bird, by 
taking charge of it when the impatient Guacho 
who had it in tow was disposed to club it down 
with the bolis. A strange sight it was, that of 
Juan or Pedro coming back victorious, the heavin 
flanks of his mustang black with heat, and furrowe 
by spur-strokes, dragging after him an enormous 
fowl, that flapped its short wings and lashed about 


it with its bony heel in a manner that was any- 
thing but encouraging to its future proprietor. 
Indeed, the kick of an ostrich is much dreaded, 
and a single male bird will keep several fierce dogs 
at bay. But we sometimes had the good fortune 
to capture a number of young birds, and often 
found in some — spot, under the screen of the 
cactus shrubs and thorny bushes, the great shining 
eggs of some gigantic hen, lately scared from her 
nest. The professor proved himself a poultry- 
master of the first water, and it was wonderful 
with what skill and care he attended to the wants 
of our prisoners, feeding, herding, and doctorin 
the feathered flock with unfailing patience an 
remarkable success. I shall never forget his pride 
when the first brood of young ostriches that had 
been hatched in our yard began first to peck 

eedily at the cunningly devised paste of flour, 
erbs, and chopped eggs, that he had prepared for 
their refection, nor how singular was his success 
in taming fhe full-grown denizens of the desert. 
Some few of the plumed bipeds, indeed, proved 
too quarrelsome or morose to be useful, and were 
reluctantly consigned to the butcher; but, in 
eneral, Mr Hartmann won the affection of his 
eathered charges ; and even old ‘ Anak,’ the great 
cock-ostrich, whose kick was like that of a horse, 
and with whom I was on terms of wary politeness, 
was gentle with him, and would come running, 
as if he had been a pet bantam, to be fed and 
stroked. 

By the commencement of the second year we 
had seven hundred head of ostriches, chiefly young, 
on our farm, and we were forced continually to 
inclose fresh acres of grass, for which we now in- 
sisted on paying regular rent to Don Miguel, at a 
rate that would appear ludicrously low to the tenant 
of an English sheep-walk. Nine or ten persons, 
black, brown, and copper-coloured, two-thirds of 
whom were grizzle-headed negresses, were in our 
employment as ‘hen-wives.’ The professor ap- 
peared ubiquitous, sometimes in a shed, helping to 
crack the egg that in its breakage allowed the 
embryo ostrich to assert its position in the world, 
and presently soothing a wild, new-caught hen, 
whose bright shy eye told of her timid horror of 
the obtrusive human beings who held her captive. 
The Guachos had now thoroughly learned the 
lesson that it paid better to take the ostrich alive 
than to bring back a few ruffled feathers from the 
Pampas ; and before long, my partner began to 
talk of the necessity of additional skilled super- 
intendence, and to propose writing to one or two 
countrymen of his own, doctors of laws and masters 
of all arts but that of making money, who would, 
he thought, gladly exchange the semi-starvation of 
a scholastic career in Germany for the rough 
plenty and freedom of the plains. 

After all, the great gauge of these experiments 
may be best expressed by the simple, eminent! 
Anglo-Saxon query, ‘Did it pay?’ Well, it did. 
The money, like the gains of the Indiana corn- 
planter, according to the boat-song of the n 
oarsmen on the Ohio, ‘came tumbling in.’ e 
had small profits, large profits, profits that were 
very large indeed. Mr Hartmann himself went 
down So eenes Ayres and brought back seventeen 
thousand dollars as the price of our hoarded store 
of snow-white feathers, The eggs sold very well. 
In the Pampas, they are more rarely offered for 
sale than in some districts nearer to the coast, in 
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one of which an English labouring-man is said to 
have lamented the hardship of finding one of these 
monstrous ova too substantial to be entirely con- 
sumed during one breakfast. The meat alone— 
albeit we spared as many of our stock as possible, 
and allowing for the fact that the legs of a well- 
grown ostrich would prove too tough for the teeth 
of the hungriest man—paid nearly half of our 
annual outlay. The Guachos, as the wild birds 
were thinned off, went farther and farther afield, 
and would ride half-way to the Andes to sweep 
fresh captives into our pens. 

The end of another season saw us thriving so 
notably, that the President of the Republic, in his 
speech at the opening of the Argentine Congress, 
made mention of our new and promising industry 
as of a fresh source of wealth opened in the country. 
We had, by this time, rivals and imitators, for 
three or four ostrich-farms, though on a less ex- 
tended scale, had sprung into being. Of these 
competitors, however, we felt neither jealousy nor 
alarm. Our flock of feathered pensioners was 
steadily increasing, and although we lost many a 
promising young brood through disease, and found 
that the eggs —- an irresistible temptation 
to rats, we still cleared heavy and increasing pro- 
fits. The third year yielded fivefold the revenue 
of the second ; and the fourth brought in an amount 
of gain that made the results of its predecessor 
appear pitiful. There was no doubt of the fact 

at the professor’s prediction had been verified, 
and that the firm of Hartmann and Warburton 
was on the high-road to fortune. 

During all this time, my mind had not been so 
busy with the details of money-making as to cause 
me to forget Alice. Many a time, as I watched 
the sun go down, like a ball of many-coloured fire, 
and the strange constellations of the antarctic 
hemisphere sparkle overhead in the violet-blue 
sky of night, I had sighed to think of the great 
and hopeless distance that seemed to divide me for 
ever m her I loved. Those were the old 
familiar stars that looked down upon Alice at 
home in England, the Pole-star, the Bear, the 
Wain; while above mine blazed the Southern 
Cross, with many a heavenly lamp unseen by 
English eyes. Often have I taken up my pen to 
write to the dear girl since my affairs first began to 
prosper, but I never carried out the design. A 
man who seems to have dropped out of the world, 
and to have severed the links that bound him to 
those with whom he formerly associated, often 
feels a strange shyness and difficulty in renewing 
the connection. And, besides, what right had I to 
think that Alice cared for me? She had ample 
time to become cured of her girlish fancy, and to 
love and mate elsewhere. Very probably she was 
married, and if so, how absurd and unwelcome 
would my letter appear, should I be foolish enough 
to write it! I maintained no correspondence what- 
soever with any one in England; and though I 
worked hard and with good results, I had no definite 
plan for the future. 

My er, on the other hand, began to grow 
very old and frail. His interest in our thriving 
speculation never flagged, and his attention to the 
business was genuine and unremitting, but his 
health was perceptibly declining. More than 
once I hinted | that he was wearing himself out 
by his vigilant exertions to make the most of our 
joint property, and sometimes I suggested change 


, 


of air, and that a month or two spent among the 
mountains or on the sea-coast would be beneficial ; 
but he laughed at my advice as much as he did at 
the solemn head-shakings and formal behaviour 
of the Spanish physician whom I with difficulty 
prevailed upon him to summon from St Jago. 

‘My dear boy,’ said the professor, ‘I have been 
compelled to think, all my life long, while others 
were crowding and elbowing their way along the 
beaten paths of the commonplace—excuse me, I 
have some of the old lecturing tricks of speech 
still—and I know what ails me better than you 
can do, and ten times better than yonder solemn 
dunce with his square-tailed coat and his gold- 
headed cane. It is success that is killing me.’ 

‘Success !’ I repeated, wondering whether I had 
heard aright. 

‘Just so,’ returned the professor, coolly refillin 
his pipe. ‘Have you never heard how a plentifi 
diet shortens the days of those who have been 
forced, under the iron pressure of poverty, to lead 
abstemious lives? What is subjectively true of 
the body is objectively true of the mind. I have 
hunted the will-o’-the-wisp, Dame Fortune, for 
many a weary year, and now that I have come up 
with her, success is doing what privation and dis- 
appointment have failed to effect. As long as the 
goal lay far ahead of me, I had strength to struggle 
on. Come, a truce to philosophy ; and let us see 
if those lazy drones of ours have got ready the 
“—e of the young ostriches,’ 

partly understood the old man’s drift, and 
began to think it probable that he might be right 
after all, and that the stout heart which could 
hold bravely out through the long-continued 
wrestle with misfortune, might give way when 
once the prize was won, and found, perhaps, to be 
scarcely worth the persistent toil of years. 


‘long as the chase continues, every faculty is 


absorbed in the effort to come up with the object 
that keeps so provokingly out of reach ; but when 
once the race is won and the reward attained, the 
nerves are apt to take their revenge for the high 
tension at which they have been kept. 

‘I am no longer strong enough to undertake the 
journey to Buenos Ayres. You must go in my 
stead, my English friend ; and mind, Herr Warbur- 
ton, that you don’t allow yourself to be cheated by 
those rogues of feather-merchants. Your country- 
men have not the firm grip of money and money’s 
worth that my cautious compatriots possess. You 
beat us in boldness and breadth ; but we are com- 
mercially your superiors, because we make sure of 
full value for every kopeck, and are not ashamed 
to be miserly. Mind that you do not let them 
fleece you, my good lad,’ said the professor, when 
it was finally settled that I, not he, was to convey 
the accumulated feathers to the capital, and to 
return with their price in money. Hitherto, Mr 
Hartmann had personally conducted all such sales, 
and to the great advantage of the firm. Now, he 
was really becoming too feeble for the fatigues of 
the road, although Don Miguel, who chanced also 
to be bound for Buenos Ayres, had offered him 
a seat in his own coach, drawn by six mules, 
and stored with all the creature-comforts which 
a luxurious traveller, in that region of slow 
voyaging and bad inns, could desire to take with 

m. 


It was almost ludicrous to watch the professor, 
as he hovered and fidgeted around me on the day 
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of my departure with the chests of ostrich-plumes, 
in Don Miguel’s queer old silver-mounted coach, 
which had probably been constructed on the model 
of some state-carriage of a Spanish viceroy before 
the War of Independence. I do not know whether he 
reminded me most of a hen that has had a duck’s 
egg placed among her own, and that sees the un- 
conscious duckling ‘take the water’ as no respect- 
able chicken would do, or of a Germanised Vicar 
of Wakefield prescient of his son’s luckless invest- 
ment in the green spectacles. I laughingly prom- 
ised to be as keen at a bargain as Shylock’s self ; 
and we parted; but it gave me pain to observe 
how worn and bent the old man looked, and how 
much more aged than when I first remembered 
him. The journey was performed smoothly and 

leasantly enough ; and I was by no means duped 
in the matter of selling the feathers, which fetched 
a higher price than ever, in consequence of a large 
and increasing demand from Europe. We had 
already considerable savings, which my previous 
experience as a financier had assisted us to invest 
very gainfully ; and our banker rubbed his hands 
together and cordially congratulated me, as I con- 
sulted him as to the disposal of the new deposit. 
‘Well done, Don ‘Sdionion Y said the little 
silver-haired Portuguese, eyeing me with sincere 
approval. ‘I have wealthier customers, of course, 
but none of whose prosperity I augur better than 
of yours; and all deserved, my dear sir, all 
deserved!’ And the old gentleman, quite excited, 
and muttering between his teeth: ‘Feathers ! 
Santos! all that lump of money got by feathers !’ 
insisted on uncorking some wonderful Madeira that 
was worthy of a royal palate, to drink to the good- 
luck of Hartmann and Warburton. 

Little Dom Basil, crouching like an auriferous 
spider among his moidores, and gold-dust, and 
broad silver dollars, and sheaves of bills drawn for 
all amounts and in all languages, was not the only 
person who was omy ey to be complimentary to 
our now flourishing firm. Don Miguel introduced 
me everywhere, not merely as his best friend and 
the preserver of little Charlie’s life, but as one of the 
most rising men in the colon}. I found myself 
féted and made much of wherever I went; and, 
had I possessed a larger leaven of vanity in my 
nature, I might have learned to consider myself as 
a public benefactor, because I had condescended to 
make money by rearing ostriches, 

‘Here is an invitation,’ said Don Miguel one day, 
producing a large card in its pink envelope— an 
invitation to dine to-morrow with the civil governor 
of the town. It will be rather a grand affair ; and 
I, too, am asked ; but I pledged myself that you 
would accept, for you know you are the newest 
lion in our colonial society,’ 

‘I confess that I am rather tired of my part as 
lion,’ I answered with a smile ; ‘the rather that I 
have done nothing to deserve my leonine honours ; 
and besides, I want to go back to the Pampas and 
busy life on the farm. But if you really wish it, 
of course I will accept.’ 

‘Ah, that is right!’ said Don Miguel, with an 
odd expression of satisfaction lurking about the 
corners of his handsome, stern-looking mouth ; 
‘and I will take it on myself to reply in your 
name, in all the forms of Castilian politeness, At 
Soe cater palace you will meet some influ- 
ential persons, and, what is perhaps more attractive 
to a man of your age, some beautiful ladies, one of 


whom may ey tempt you to forget your cruel 
fair one in England.’ 

I had told my story to Don Miguel, not suppress- 
ing the episode of my ill-fated attachment to Alice ; 
but I was surprised and not over-pleased at his 
alluding to my hopeless love in so light and jesting 
a manner, the more remarkable because my rich 
neighbour and early patron was by taste and habit 
a serious and somewhat of a taciturn man. 

The dinner-party at the governor’s was a large 
one. There were glittering uniforms, a great dis- 
play of costly jewels among the ladies, and what 
was no doubt colonially considered as a brilliant 
and distinguished company. The good-natured 
governor, to whom I had not been previously pre- 
sented, was distressingly hospitable, and lauded me 
to the skies as the ‘founder of a new, yet essentially 
native and South American industry’ Poor old 
Hans Hartmann! [I am afraid that the real archi- 
tect of our fortunes, and the pioneer of our par- 
ticular branch of progress, would not have been 
quite so warmly welcomed, merely because a pre- 
posterous coat and a pair of coloured spectacles, an 
unkempt beard and an uncouth manner, over- 
balanced, in the vulgar estimation, the sterling 
worth of the wearer. But before the governor 
had concluded his harangue, I heard his sonorous 

eriods no more, so intent was I in gazing on the 
ace of a lately arrived guest, slowly advancin 
towards where the governor's wife, in flame-tinte 
satin and diamonds, stood and smiled a greeting, 
hard by the French clock and vases, the strip of 
Tournai carpet, and the white porcelain stove of 
Berlin make, which contrasted so queerly with the 
hangings of Spanish leather, stamped and gilded, 
the rich cornices, the floor inlaid with rare and 
highly polished wooden marquetry, of the old- 
fashioned apartment, which had formerly, no doubt, 
witnessed the stately receptions of the represent- 
ative of Spanish royalty. 

Could i believe my eyes! It was Alice! Ina 
moment I recognised the fair, innocent face, the 
frank eyes, the graceful carriage of the pretty head. 
She came forward, with her hand resting on the 
arm of a withered but quick-eyed old gentleman— 
her uncle, Mr Touchet. On the other side walked 
Don Miguel, looking maliciously benevolent, if 
such a thing can be. I stood, speechless, deaf and 
dumb to all around, my eyes riveted on Alice, as if 
I doubted the evidence of my senses, when Don 
Miguel called out: ‘Don Morris Warburton, here 
is a gentleman—and a lady—whom you used to 
know; so they tell me.—Seiior Governor, I beg you 
a thousand pardons for interrupting you, but’—— 

I did not hear the rest. I sprang forward, and 
in an instant I had read in Alice’s bright eyes, 
swimming in tears now, that she loved me still— 
had ever loved me. Had I been still incredulous, 
the timid pressure of the small hand that I clasped 
in mine would have conjured away my doubts. 

Mr Touchet’s reception of me afforded a marked 
contrast to the irritable harshness with which he 
had treated me, as a penniless pretender to his 
niece’s hand, when last we met in England. And 
it presently came out that Don Miguel, whose 
acquaintance with the merchant was of long stand- 
ing, had, unknown to me, maintained a_corre- 
spondence with the uncle of Alice, in which he had 
painted my character and prospects in colours that 
were only too flattering ; while Mr Touchet, who 
was secretly aware that Alice had refused many 
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more advantageous offers for the sake of the young 
fellow whom her uncle had asked to the Dorking 
villa, was glad to hear that the sunshine of pros- 

ity was shining on me at last, and that I was 
eee in the colony as one already well-to-do, 
and likely to become rich. 

The remainder of my story is soon told. My 
return to the Pampas was deferred for two months 
more, and when I went back, I took with me 
Alice as my wife. We had, for the moment, no 
home but Don Miguel’s roomy hacienda, where I 
had till then resided, always insisting, in the midst 
of all our busy toil, in remaining Charlie’s play- 
mate and preceptor ; and, indeed, the dear little 
boy loved me second only to his father. But it 
was evident that we were fully able to build a 
house for ourselves, for we were rich. Not only 
had Mr Touchet made over to us the annual income 
which I had sold to him—poor Aunt Letty’s six 
hundred a year—but, in addition to the proceeds 
of the ostrich-farm, a new source of wealth had 
suddenly disclosed itself. 

On the day when Alice and I were married at 
the British Consulate in Buenos Ayres, Don Miguel 
had entered the t room, crowded with friends, 
and had approached the principal performers in 
the ceremony with signs of more emotion in his 
usually impassive face than I had ever seen there, 
save on that memorable day of the alligator adven- 
ture. 

‘ Sefiorita, he said, bowing courteously to my 
dear Alice, ‘I have never thanked, as I should 
have thanked, the brave man—soon to be your 
husband—who saved the life, almost at the cost of 
his own, of my little son. I have never ventured 
to offer him any donation worthy of him and of 
me. But a Spanish gentleman may offer a gift toa 
bride. Here is mine, and my best wishes go with it.’ 

And what the good man gave was a roll of 
papers, conferring on Alice and on me the absolute 
property of a noble tract of pasture and forest, 
comprising our ostrich-farm and much of the best 
of the adjacent country. 

That was a happy year; but before it ended I 
had a new sorrow, for kind old Professor Hart- 
mann, whom, in spite of his odd ways and affected 
or habitual cynicism, Alice had also learned to 
esteem and value as his gentle soul deserved, died. 
ang A few trifling legacies to old acquaint- 
ances in Germany, he left me his heir; and I was 
now quite rich enough to leave South America, 
the soh, enervating air of which was undermining 
my wife’s health, and to return to England. The 
old bank at Dullingham, with the old name, 
Crump and Warburton, was re-established, with 
the hearty good-will of high and low throughout 
our division of the county ; and though Mr Prit- 
chard considered himself too old to reassume his 
duties as cashier, he hovers about the bank still, 
like a benevolent brownie, and is always delighted 
when deposits are paid in after corn-market. We 
—Crump and Warburton—though there is no 
Crump in the firm, unless Aunt Letty’s six hundred 
a year represents it—are well enough to do in the 
world; and Alice and I visit ‘in the county,’ and 
can give dinners nearly as good, and perhaps not 
quite so dull, as those of Sir John and the squire’s ; 
yet the bank is with us a secondary consider- 
ation, and the bulk of our income is still drawn 
from our grazing-grounds and ostrich-farm across 
the Atlantic. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


To grown-up beauty men are fond 
Of singing frequent praises ; 

Alike they laud brunette and blonde 
With pretty, high-flown phrases. 

To me, though such ripe loveliness, 
No doubt, is far the rarest, 

Of all things fair, I must confess, 
The children seem the fairest. 


The children, with their happy looks, 
Their little joys and sorrows, 

Their frank delight in story-books, 
Their wealth of bright to-morrows— 

What heart but in their tiny hands 
Is soft as wax for moulding ? 

What eye that sees their elfin bands 
But joys in the beholding ? 


Would those kind powers that dispense 
Aladdin-gifts befriend me, 
No thorn-crown of pre-eminence 
In letters should they send me; 
Only the skill to wake delight 
Like some old story-teller, 
That for the darlings I might write 
Such tales as Cinderella. 


No bland reviewer's suavity 
Of eulogy I’d covet ; 
They, with their eager gravity, 
Should read my book, and love it ; 
And they should come about my chair, 
Their fondness all my glory, 
And climb my knees, and pull my hair, 
And thank me for my story. 


To them, when summer-time was bright 
Among the cowslip meadows, 
Or round the winter-fire at night, 
While rose and fell the shadows— 
Their faces all toward me bent, 
Their eyes with pleasure glistening, 
Their cheeks aglow with wonderment, 
And all intently listening— 


Would I discourse of gallant knights, 
Their triumphs and distresses ; 

Of giant foes, and tourney fights, 
And beautiful princesses ; 

Of wide enchanted wanderings 
In distant tropic prairies ; 

Of fairies, and all fairy things, 
To them that are my fairies, 


And when, in far-off after-days, 
My tales should all be over, 
Though no rich cenotaph of praise 
My memory should cover, 
In some few hearts my name should wake 
A touch of old affection, 
And kind remembrance, for the sake 
Of early recollection. 
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